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it has a tendency, which may seem to others odd and
exaggerated, to define with precision ethical obliga-
tions. It is a commonplace accusation that Judaism
is legalistic', but that, after all, is a matter which
concerns Jews rather than others; it does not make
for bad citizens. But on three points which do
concern others, the teaching of Judaism is quite
straightforward. Firstly, it has taught, from the
earliest times of the dispersion, the duty of loyalty
to the State within which Jews are residing.
Secondly, on relations with non-Jews, it is interest-
ing that among the earliest Jewish laws, going back
perhaps to the time of Moses, is the command to
pay especial attention to the well-being of the
fatherless, the widow, and the stranger. Thirdly,
injunctions to be especially honest in dealings with
non-Jews, for the sake of the reputation of the
community, are common in Jewish literature of all
centuries. At the same time the command to keep
separate was equally frequently repeated, and the
whole system of Jewish life was built up to preserve
the distinction between Jew and non-Jew. This
distinction was in its intention neither selfish nor
arrogant. It was based on the idea of the service
a holy community should render to the world by
its faithfulness to the revelation given to it.
Such is the religious tradition, and while a
minority which wishes to keep itself separate will
usually create a certain social irritation, it is clear
that Jewish religious leadership recognized this,
and by its political and social attitude did all it
could to ensure the loyalty of the community. But
it is also inevitable that any minority which wishes
to remain distinct should have to carry the responsi-